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If Greek was in the third of these phases when Dionysius lived (and 
Kretschmer's and Mayser's examples seem to prove that stress was 
not sporadic, but regular), the accent would be such as a modern pho- 
netician would describe as predominantly stress. But the accented 
syllable, being usually uttered at a higher pitch than its neighbors, might 
conceivably appear to a man learned in the theory of earlier days as dis- 
tinguished from the unaccented one by the difference in pitch alone. 
Moreover, we must not forget that Dionysius is not here discussing accent, 
qua accent, but the /ieXos of speech, which he contrasts with the /tcAos of 
song and instrumental music. To reconcile his words with the supposi- 
tion that the accent of his day was a stress (among the educated as with 
the masses) we are compelled to discredit his statement only so far as to 
regard him as mistaken in thinking that pitch-elevation was invariably 
present in the accent. It would seem therefore that there is no adequate 
reason for assuming that the educated Greeks with whom Cicero and 
Varro conversed used an accent materially different from that of the 
people who wrote the papyri. 

I cannot agree with Abbott in seeing an argument for a musical accent 

in the late rule about circumflex and acute in monosyllables. There may 

well have been in Latin, as there is in English, what might be termed 

a stress-circumflex — where the stress increases and then dies away. 

Donatus and Diomedes may have had in mind such an accent when they 

formulated their rule. The name is of course borrowed from the Greek, 

and it is hardly to be doubted that the Latin writers who employed the 

name thought that they had an accent equivalent to the Greek irept- 

a-irmfiivr). But the jrepto-Trco/tcvij of Donatus' time was unquestionably much, 

if not exactly, like the d$ila, and even that of Cicero's time (assuming 

that some speakers still distinguished it from the d^ela) was probably 

more like the stress-circumflex than like the tone-circumflex of the days 

of Plato. It may, of course, have involved an appreciable pitch-slide as 

well, as in English in, e. g., a surprised and drawled out "ah !" 

B. O. Foster 
Lbland Stanford Jr. University 



COMMENT ON PKOPESSOE FOSTEE'S NOTE 

Professor Foster's analysis of the changes which the Greek accent 
underwent is not only valuable in itself but will make it easier for us to 
accept the interpretation commonly given in this country to the passages 
in which the Latin grammarians deal with accent, if certain facts can be 
established. If it can be shown, for instance, that by the time of Varro 
and Cicero the shift in the Greek accent from pitch to stress had become 
an accomplished fact, not only in the language of the illiterate, but for 
all classes of people, so that the Greek and Latin accents were similar in 
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showing a clearly marked stress, and if the Greek grammarians of the 
second and first centuries b. c. continued to use the old terminology in 
speaking of their accent, the theory that the Romans " carried the mis- 
use still fiu-ther, in applying the same terminology to Latin accentuation," 
as Lindsay puts it, will not be so diflBcult of acceptance. Both of these 
points are at present largely conjectures. Before leaving this matter, 
however, to take up the one subject on which I wish to say a few words, 
it is not improper to note that those who were "hardly skilled observers 
of phonetic phenomena," and who are supposed to have blindly applied 
Greek terminology to the facts of their own language, would scarcely 
have observed so delicate a phenomenon as the incidence of an accent 
where "the stress increases and dies away," and would scarcely have 
characterized it so accurately as a "(stre8s-)circumflex." 

But the one point to which I must confine myself here concerns Pro- 
fessor Foster's second question. At some stage in the development of 
Greek pronunciation it is clear that a tendency manifested itself to make 
the short accented vowels long and the long unaccented vowels short. 
This change in quantities was probably due to the growth of the stress- 
element of the accent at the expense of the pitch, and wotild make its 
appearance first in the spoken language of the uneducated and careless. 
Inasmuch as such people were little versed in the rules of orthography, 
their pronunciation would sometimes be reflected in their spelling, and, 
for example, since they. made the accented vowel of ovo/io long in their 
ordinary speech, some of them would naturally slip into the error of 
writing it Ssvajxa. The better educated people still gave its historical 
value to the vowel in both the positions noted above and followed the 
conventional orthography. At a later date they may well have yielded 
to the new movement in the matter of pronunciation without making any 
change in their method of spelling. Whether Kretschmer's papyri 
belong to the first or the second stage of the development outlined above 
seems to me to be of no moment for the argument. The essential thing 
for us is the fact that his documents reveal these changes in the quantity 
of vowels and a change, deducible therefrom, in the nature of the Greek 
accent, and that, at some stage in the development, the stress-element 
was more marked in the accent of vulgar Greek than in that of formal 
Greek. Similarly in Latin the tendency to give all unaccented vowels 
the same value, whether they were long or short in formal classical 
poetry, appeared first in the speech of the ignorant. Later on this level- 
ing tendency affected the spoken language even of the better educated, 
but professional literary men in their formal poetry naturally tried to write 
the traditional quantitative verse which Virgil had written. Petrarch, 
Milton, and Munro followed the same conventional model, and I entirely 
agree with Professor Poster in thinking that their artificial productions 
and those of the late Latin poets throw no light on the pronunciation of 
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the learned for the two periods in question. Again the two things of 
interest for us, and the only matters which concern us here, are that the 
movement was from below upward, and that at some point in the develop- 
ment the pronunciation of the common man differed from that of his 

better-trained contemporary. _, _ . 

Frank Frost Abbott 



CAESAK BELL. GALL. VI. 30. 4, AGAIN 

In the October number of Classical Philology, pp. 465, 466, Professor 
Knapp takes exception to my proposed emendation of Caesar Bell. Oall. 
vi. 30. 4 (Classical Philology 1, 290, 291). It is not my intention to pro- 
long the discussion, for an extended argument upon a question of textual 
emendation is valueless, since nothing can be proved absolutely. The 
decision is always more or less a personal one, resting upon a feeling that 
the individual critic has for the author's style and mode of expression, 
and this feeling results from an extensive and sympathetic reading of the 
author's works. I wish here merely to reiterate the fact that I was not 
attempting to emend a sound passage. I am as averse as Professor 
Knapp is to change a reading that is supported by all the manuscript 
authority. I was proposing, however, what seemed to me, and still seems 
to me, to be a correction of a corrupt passage. I shall not give again the 
reasons for my belief, but as I come back to this passage from year to 
year, the sentence as I emended it (mortem for multum) appeals to me 
at least as one which accords more with Caesarian usage. 

ProfessorKnapp thinks that mortem could not easily be mistaken for 
multum. But why could it not? The words are quite similar in their 
general appearance. Siurely my critic does not expect to lay down 
mathematical formulas to account for the curious workings of the human 
mind. The explanation of errors in copying must often be a psychologi- 
cal one which cannot be reduced to rule. How often have we all had the 
experience of miswriting a word where the error afterward seemed absurd 
and could be explained only by preoccupation of mind! I have nothing 
to add to my previous statement, but I did not wish, by my silence, to 
convey the impression that Professor Knapp's argumentation was to me 

convincing. 

Walter Dbnnison 



TKANSPOSITION VARIANTS IN CICERO'S PRO CLUENTIO 

[The sigla are as in A. C. Clark's text, in the Oxford Classical Series. The reading 
first cited is the one which seems most deserving of being adopted in the text.l 

§9 caput illius codd. praeter 2ST (illius caput). This inversion, 
derived from the Cluniacensis, may have been caused by the omission 
and reinsertion of illius, which seems to come most naturally here after 
the word caput. 



